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WILLIAM J. ONAHAN. 
1836-1919. 

William James Onahan, distinguished citizen, exemplary 
Catholic, devoted father, beloved friend and trusted neighbor, 
the President of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society, hon- 
orary member and by virtue of his presidency of the Catholic 
Historical Society, honorary vice-president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, departed this life on January 12, 
1919. 

During the more than sixty years that Mr. Onahan was 
a resident of Chicago he was acti\;e in every benQficial enter- 
prise of his city and during all that time was an influential 
leader in every important Catholic movement. There was 
no Society or organization that made any impress upon the 
period but had his approval and support, and in many of 
the organizations he was the recognized leader. 

In May, 1916, Mr. Onahan came, on the invitation of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, to Springfield to address 
the Society at its annual meeting. He was accompanied by 
his beloved and devoted daughter, Mrs. Mary Onahan Gallery. 

Mr. Onahan 's address was delivered quite informally in 
the evening at the Executive Mansion, the Governor and Mrs. 
Edward F. Dunne being old and intimate friends. The mem- 
bers of the Historical Society and their friends gathered 
around the speaker and he told them quite simply of his recol- 
lections of sixty years in Chicago. The address is published 
in the Transactions of the Society for the year 1916. It is 
very interesting and replete with anecdotes of persons and 
events important in the history of Chicago. 

The Illinois Catholic Historical Society, in its Journal for 
April 1919 published a beautiful and comprehensive sketch of 
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the life of Mr. Onahan written by his daughter, Mrs. Gallery. 
It is a just and loving tribute. Part of this sketch is now 
used by the Illinois State Historical Society as a memorial 
to one of its respected and beloved members. 

On November 24, 1836, William J. Onahan was born in 
the little town of Leighlin Bridge, County Carlow, Ireland. 
His father, John Onahan, was a carpenter or possibly a ship 
builder. One of the family heirlooms is a wooden box like a 
small trunk in which were contained John Onahan 's tools — 
ivory rulers and less intelligible tools, such as sextants and 
quadrants, pointing to the ship-building trades. 

William was still very young when the family, probably 
driven by the poor outlook in Ireland, migrated to Liverpool. 
Here one of his sisters was bom, a sister whom he devotedly 
loved, but whom none the less often teased by the taunt of 
being an Englishwoman. He attended school in Liverpool 
and served Mass at St. Matthew's church there, possibly the 
Mass of one who later became his dear friend, Monsigneur 
Nugent. Many years later on his return to Liverpool he 
went to the sacristy of this same church and pointed out the 
very spot where as a boy his cassock had hung. 

His mother died in Liverpool of the cholera. Under the 
title ''My Mother" in his journal of 1857 is the following 
account of her death : 

''I now recall the scene of her deathbed as vividly and 
distinctly as though it were but yesterday. At the time I 
was about thirteen. In the morning I was awakened by my 
father and pressed to run and obtain remedies for cholera, 
my mother being very sick. These were at hand as soon as 
my boyish limbs could speed them. Again (later) I was 
hurried off for the doctor and the priest in sad succession, 
then for my Aunt Mary (mother's sister). They came, friends 
thronged the darkened chamber in anxiety and sorrow. 
Hours that to some of us seemed endless sped by and the 
symptoms became worse and worse. 

''Nearly all had left the chamber — father, aunt, the doc- 
tor, the priest and myself were there when a "William" sum- 
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moned me to the bedside of my dying mother. In her last mo- 
ments I was still, as always, her favorite boy. Dearly she 
loved me. With a look and tone that even now seem to be 
breathing upon me, mother said she was going away. She 
enjoined me to be ever good and pious, never to forget the 
love of our holy religion nor the honor and reverence due 
to my father, and while I lived to cherish and care for my 
sisters. *^ William, God bless you'' were the last words I 
heard my mother say. 

How faithfully that trust was fulfilled all who knew 
him can testify, for his love for those two sisters, both of 
whom later became religious of the Sacred Heart, was one 
of the marked characteristics of his life. 

After ,the death of his mother the family struggled 
along in Liverpool for a while. Then the voice that had 
called them from Ireland called again. The little home was 
again broken up and the Onahan family set sail for America. 
The voyage took six weeks in a sailing vessel and 
they reached the harbor of New York on St. Patrick's day. 
There was a small boyish figure in the prow of the ship, 
and two little girls by his side all looking eagerly to the 
land in which their lot was to be cast. Bands were playing, 
men were marching, the green flag was flying everywhere. 
It was a happy omen to the young Irish lad whose staunch 
Americanism was to be all the hardier for the Celtic root 
from which it sprang. 

Arrived in New York he immediately got a job in a 
lawyer's office, sweeping and dusting and doing the usual 
office chores for the munificent sum of $1.00 per month and 
his board and clothes. Once in later life when he was testi- 
fying in a lawsuit the judge said to him: 

**Mr. Onahan, from your answers you must have 
studied law." 

**No. your honor," he replied, ^Hhe only law I ever 
studied was what I picked up in the sweepings of a law- 
yer's office in New York when I was a lad." But he had 
the legal mind. 
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Small as his pay was he soon began to buy books, and 
his nights were spent in reading and study. 

His father, hearing glowing tales of the West, left New 
York after a short stay for Chicago, taking with him the two 
little girls; but his young son, with characteristic indepen- 
dence, preferred to remain behind. His father once settled in 
Chicago kept writing to him to join them and at last, partly 
owing to the pleadings of his two sisters, the boy acceded. He 
arrived in Chicago in 1854 and at once set about securing 
employment. 

His first job was with the Eock Island railroad, where he 
was a shipping clerk. He gave up this position after a short 
time because the office at the comer of Taylor and Wells 
streets was too far out of town! He then became a book- 
keeper for Hale and Co., packers, boarding at this period on 
Buffalo Street. About 1862 he became a member of the Board 
of Trade and organized the commission firm of Onahan and 
Dickson on South Water Street, which lasted three years. 
Forty years later while at sea on a trip to Europe he was 
approached by a gentleman who asked him if he was not 
William J. Onahan of Chicago. Being answered in the affirm- 
ative he said he was Mr. Dickson, his old partner, then and 
for many years living in Texas. 

Chicago in those early days was a primitive city, most of 
its streets unpaved, many of them with signs stuck in the 
mud *'No bottom here*^ The sidewalks were of wood, all 
ups and downs, the different levels connected by wooden 
steps. The population was cosmopolitan with a large per- 
centage of Irish. WiUiam Onahan became at home at once. 
He was a very handsome young man and something of a 
dandy in his dress. He brought with him from New York 
three plaited white shirts and a number of embroidered vests 
which made something of a sensation. Indeed, so frequently 
were these articles borrowed or requisitioned by his room 
mates that it began to be remarked that the young gentlemen 
never all went out together. There were not enough flowered 
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vests to go around! After awhile he went to board at Mrs. 
Napier's on Wabash Avenue, the fashionable boarding house 
of those days. 

A debating society was founded in 1852, known as the 
Chicago Lyceum. He became its secretary, January, 1856. 
The roster of its members contained the names of many after- 
wards well known in the history of the city. All are dead 
now save Nehemiah Hawkins, editor of the Uplift of New 
York, who in a letter of condolence mourns his departed asso- 
ciate as the sole survivor. 

Shortly after reaching Chicago Mr. Onahan joined the 
Catholic Institute, a society of Catholic laymen, and became 
a very active member. 

Among the books in Mr. Onahan 's library is a set of 
Bancroft in ten volumes, the gift of the Chicago Catholic In- 
stitute, with an inscription from its president, James A. 
Mulligan. It runs thus: ^'Presented to William J. Onahan 
by the Chicago Catholic Institute as a Token of the Benefit 
it has derived from his Zeal and Energy and in Appreciation 
of his many Amiable Qualities.'' Signed J. A. M. Many 
lectures were given under the auspices of this society and 
there are interesting accounts of all of them in Mr. Onahan 's 
diaries which, run back to 1854. Among those who lectured 
in Chicago were John Mitchel, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
John B. Gough, Bishop Spalding, Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, 
James A. McMasters, Thomas D'Arcy McGee, Eeverend 
Donald McLeod, and others. 

When the Civil War broke out Mr. Onahan had much to 
do with organizing and equipping the 23rd Elinois Infantry, 
known as the Irish Brigade. He was a great admirer of 
Stephen A. Douglas and made public the fact that the Little 
Giant had on his deathbed embraced the Catholic faith. 

He began to take part in civic affairs when he was scarce- 
ly of legal age and he looked even younger than he was. He 
was elected to the Board of Education in 1863. The story is 
told of him that when he reported for the first meeting of the 
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Board the grey-bearded member (they were all many years 
older than the new incumbent) who opened the door for him 
said, **0h, you are looking for the superintendent of schools. 
He is on the floor above. '^ He mistook him for a schoolboy. 
At that time each member of the Board had charge of a cer- 
tain number of schools and had complete jurisdiction over 
them. Mr. Onahan was in charge of the Kinzie and the Haven 
Schools. 

On July 8, 1860, he was married to Margaret Duffy. Her 
grandfather, Jeremiah Sullivan, was Justice of the Peace in 
Chicago, a handsome, scholarly looking man as his portrait 
in his old-fashioned stock and broadcloth suit shows. Her 
uncle was Lieutenant Sullivan who was a favorite hero of the 
then Mayor John Wentworth, familiarly known as '^Long 
John" owing to his great height. Lieutenant Sullivan was a 
gallant and fearless fellow and it was a common boast in 
those days that it took a Chicago boy to show Maximilian how 
to die. He made a raid into Mexico, was captured and shot. 

When Mr. Onahan came to Chicago in 1854 Eight Eev- 
erend Anthony 'Regan was its Bishop, shortly to be suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Duggan with whom Mr. Onahan held most 
intimate and cordial relations. He read the address of wel- 
come to Bishop Duggan when he came to the city as he wel- 
comed all succeeding bishops up to the present. 

Mr. Onahan had almost as many friends among the non- 
Catholic citizens of Chicago as he had among those of his own 
faith, and his influence did much to break down the walls of 
religious prejudice. He often told the story of meeting Mr. 
Philip D. Armour on the street one day (it was at the time 
of some disturbance in Italy) and of the following conversa- 
tions which ensued : 

**Mr. Onahan, what's this story in the papers about the 
Pope leaving Rome?" asked Mr. Armour. 

** Really I don't know, Mr. Armour," Mr. Onahan an^ 
swered. **It's probably only a newspaper sensation." 

^* Maybe not," said Mr. Armour; and then he added, 
*' What's the matter with bringing the Pope to Chicago!" 
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Mr. Onahan gasped at the audacity of the suggestion. 
**Why, Mr. Armour, you probably do not know what it means 
if the Pope should have to leave the Vatican. It means ar- 
ranging for the governmental machinery of many millions of 
people. It means great palaces and offices, a great church to 
take the place of St. Peter's. "Why, it's out of the question." 

**Not at all, not at all,'' said Mr. Armour. **Why, don't 
you see we can buy a great tract of land close to the city, build 
aU the palaces and churches that are needed. Five million? 
All right. Ten million? All the millions that are necessary. 
Why, we can make enough money on the increase in value in 
the rest of the land to pay for the whole thing. You are the 
man to put the thing through. You know how to go about it. 
Now go ahead and call on me for all the funds that you 
require." 

Needless to say, Mr. Onahan did not go ahead with the 
project; but he acfaiowledged years afterward on seeing the 
magnificent buildings of the World's Fg,ir spring up almost in 
a night that, after all, Mr. Armour's scheme of bringing the 
Pope to Chicago was not so wild and impracticable as it at 
first seemed. 

Always a great collector of books, Mr. Onahan 's library 
is one of the best in the country. His Irish library is espe- 
cially remarkable, comprising as it does everything of value 
that bore on Irish history, literature, or folk lore. 

He was elected City Collector in 1869 and appointed five 
times to this office. Politics were even more strenuous in 
those days than in our own. It was before the inauguration 
of the Australian ballot and one of the jokes of the day was 
that the returns from the Stock Yards were always held out 
to the last in order to see, as it was significantly put, how 
much was needed. 

Mr. Onahan held many public offices, being appointed 
City Collector under the elder Harrison in 1879. He was re- 
appointed each two years thereafter till 1887, when he was 
appointed City Comptroller, an office which he held under 
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both Democratic and Eepublican administrations. He was 
appointed Jury Commissioner in 1897. 

Always interested in the Public Library he was on its 
Board for a number of years part of the time as President. 
He also took a leading part in the organization of the Colum- 
bus Club, a leading Catholic society and was one of its first 
presidents. 

In conjunction with a number of Catholic prelates, 
notably Bishops Ireland, Spalding, and Eiordan, and Catholic 
laymen he organized the Irish Catholic Colonization Asso- 
ciation, an organization which had for its purpose the bring- 
ing of emigrants from the poverty-stricken districts of Ire- 
land and establishing them on farms in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Arkansas. This society met with wonderful success. 

A constant contributor to the Catholic magazines and 
journals, Mr. Onahan^s writings cover a wide range of sub- 
jects and in extent would fill a dozen volumes. In recognition 
of his literary ability he received honorary degrees from the 
University of Notre Dame; St. Xavier's College, Cincinnati; 
St. John's College, Fordham, N. Y.; and St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, Chicago. In 1890 he was honored by the University of 
Notre Dame by the gift of the Laetare Medal. 

Another project in which Mr. Onahan was keenly inter- 
ested was the founding of the Catholic University. His ac- 
tivities in this and other projects brought him into intimate 
relations with Bishops Ireland and Spalding, friendships 
which lasted throughout his life and grew stronger with the 
years. His friendship with Archbishop Ireland especially 
was wonderfully tender and strong. They were constant cor- 
respondents and whenever the Archbishop passed through 
the city he sent for Mr. Onahan. 

When the great World's Fair was organized, Mr. Onahan 
was its first treasurer. With Mr. C. C. Bonney he or- 
ganized the World's Congresses which were held in Chicago 
during the progress of the Fair. It was for the wonderfully 
successful Catholic Congress held here at the Art Institute 
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lasting a week, which attracted notables from all over the 
world, as well as for his previous work with the Congress in 
Baltimore, that Pope Leo XIII conferred upon him the then 
rare distinction of Camereri of the Cape and sword. 

Mr. Onahan was nominated for this distinction bj 
Cardinal Satolli, and from Washington, D. C, the Cardinal 
wrote him the following letter: 

Washington, D. C, December 28, 1913. 
Mr. Onahan: 

Deab Sir — I feel very glad to inform you that I had the 
pleasure of recommending you to the Holy Father as one of 
the most distinguished Catholic laymen of this country for so 
many praiseworthy works accomplished by you to the great- 
est advantage of the Church and society. I felt it was my 
duty to state to His Holiness that the Feast of the Centennial 
of Columbus and the happy success of the Catholic Congress 
in Chicago were due to a very great extent to your wise and 
zealous co-operation. His Eminence, Cardinal J. Gibbons, 
and His Grace, Archbishop J. Ireland, added their recom- 
mendations to mine ; and I can say that every bishop and all 
good citizens consent to my statement and applaud it. 

After my recommendation the Holy Father, so able to 
appreciate the merits of men, and willing to reward them as 
far as he can, has named you a ''Cameriere Sagreto di Cappae 
Spada Sopranumeraria^' of His Holiness. I consider it a 
great honor for me to give you such news, and to send to you 
the authentic letter of said nomination, while I beg to express 
my best and sincerest congratulations for such an honor con- 
ferred upon you. 

In order to better appreciate the value of your nomina- 
tion, and to know what privileges are annexed to it, I refer 
you to Mr. H. Cassell, now living in Denver (909 10th Ave.) 
who has the honor of belonging to the same rank of the 
Pontifical Household since many years. 

Yours respectfully in Christ, 

+ Cabd. Archb. Satolli, 

Del. Apost. 
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On March 10, 1902, Mrs. William J. Onahan died after a 
three months' illness. She had been a most devoted wife and 
mother and her loss was keenly felt. Of the six children bom 
to them, all died in infancy save the youngest. Mrs. Onahan 
was of quiet, gentle, retiring disposition, mingled as little as 
possible in public affairs, devoting herself entirely to her 
home duties and to the large circle of poor in whom she was 
always interested. 

Great reverses of fortune came, too, in his later years. 
Mr. Onahan was president of the Home Savings Bank at the 
time it was swept down in the crash of the Chicago National 
Bank. This blow fell from a clear sky and astounded the 
country almost as much as the collapse of the Bank of Eng- 
land would have done. Mr. Onahan was on his way to Mass 
early Monday morning, December 19, as was his custom, when 
a woman met him whom he knew only by sight. She stopped 
him and asked, **Mr. Onahan, is there any truth in the story 
that the Chicago National Bank has closed its doors? My 
daughter has an account with the Home Savings Bank and 
so we are anxious.*' 

**Not the slightest truth in the story,'' Mr. Onahan re- 
plied. '*Your daughter's savings are perfectly safe." 

Nevertheless the question was a disquieting one and he 
wondered where she could have got the story. After break- 
fast he went down town as usual and as he approached the 
bank he saw a long line of people, extending for a block on 
either side, waiting 4;o get in. And aflfixed to the great bronze 
doors was the ominous sign, ^* Closed by order of the United 
States Government". 

When a short time later a member of his family reached 
the bank, thinking he would be overwhelmed by the disaster, 
she found him standing on a platform instructing the as- 
sembled throng in clear, ringing tones how to get their money 
out in the shortest possible time. The great office room of 
the bank was one solid mass of people, many of them his per- 
sonal friends, and all were drawing out their accounts. After 
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an hour or so, seeing that the panic showed no signs of 
diminishing and realizing that almost their entire fortune 
was in the bank he was asked, *' Aren't you going to draw 
out r ' ^ ^ I '11 be the last man out, ' ' he replied. ' ' Shall I draw 
out?" he was asked. '^Dont ask me" he answered. **Ask 
your husband". After a hurried consultation in a comer of 
the bank the verdict was ''If your father is the last one out I 
think he would like to feel that you are the second to the last. 
Let the account alone." And so one depositor, not without 
misgiving but feeling that after all money was not the really 
important thing in the world, turned homeward empty handed- 

It was always a matter of great relief to Mr. Onahan that 
although the greater part of his own fortune was swept away, 
no depositor in the Home Savings Bank lost a cent. The loss 
fell only on the stockholders, of whom he was one of the 
heaviest. 

His list of correspondents was world-wide and ranged 
from the highest to the humblest. Sometimes in the same 
mail were letters from Alaska and from New South Wales. 
But when all were winnowed down the friendship that was 
dearest of them all to him was that of the great Archbishop of 
St. Paul. A few months before his death he read the follow- 
ing letter to a friend and said : ' ' I am a poor man but I would 
not take a thousand dollars for this letter." It is dated St. 
Paul, December 24, 1915. 

**My deae old Fbiend — ^Alone in my room I recall the 
Christmas days that are gone and the friends whose affec- 
tions were twined around them. But an insuperable sadness 
overpowers me as I call one name after another, and hear no 
response, save that the grave has taken them to its cold em- 
brace. So many gone : Am I the last rose of summer — ^the 
lone pine-tree of a once dense forest? Almost so indeed. Yet 
a few — a very few — ^are still standing, ready to return salute 
to salute. I cherish them all the more for their very rarity. 

You are one of the few — ^the one so long nearest to me — 
the one readiest to understand my loneliness and to assuage 
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its sorrows. Well, here then is **A Happy Christmas to you 
and a blessed New Year. May the Infant of Bethlehem be 
most gracious to you, shedding upon you His smiles of love 
and filling your soul with joyousness. 

**Well, I must say no more. I must cease remembering 
the fallen pine-trees, the friends whom I am not to see again 
on earth, lest I be sad and make you sad, when we all should 
be happy and hopeful — ^hopeful of a life to which there is no 
end, of a bliss to which comes no surcease. 

My regards to Mr. and Mrs. Gallery: my prayers are for 
their happiness. 

Sincerely, 

John Ireland. 

The loneliness that Archbishop Ireland spoke of was be- 
ginning to be keenly felt by my father too. His greatest joy 
and solace in life were in his grandchildren. Still he missed 
his old friends. His two dear friends in the Northwest, Bis- 
hop Cotter and more recently that gentlest of souls Bishop 
McQolrick, were gone. Everywhere he looked there were 
gaps till in moments of depression he sometimes said he 'had 
more friends out in Calvary than anywhere else. When the 
telegram came from Archbishop Ireland's sister. Mother 
Seraphine, telling the sad news of his death, it was early in 
the morning and so it was kept from him for several hours. 
After he had his breakfast, had read the morning paper and 
had smoked his cigar, only then was it brought to him. He 
was sitting in his Morris chair before the grate fire in his 
parlor when the one who received the message entered the 
room holding the yellow slip in her hand. He took one look 
at her face and said, **Well, well, it has come." 

'^Yes, dear, it has come." 

He put his hand over his eyes to hide the tears and said 
brokenly, ^^The light of my life has gone out." 

He went up to St. Paul to the funeral and he seemed 
fairly well after it, but he was never quite the same. The 
loneliness that had been gradually growing of late owing to 
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the death of so many of his dear friends was now greater 
than ever. It seemed as if a chord in his heart had been 
broken, one that no human power could ever again vibrate. 
They were much alike in character and in loftiness of ideals. 
Their vision was always broad and high, they viewed things 
in the large. Their Americanism was deep seated, omni- 
present and fearless, and in both instances it sprang from 
vigorous Celtic roots. 

His last public appearance was at the State Centennial 
Celebration of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society and 
opening of the Quigley Memorial Hall, December 3, 1918. 
He had a peculiar interest in this school because one of his 
grandsons, named after the great Archbishop Ireland, he 
loved so well, was a student there. The meeting was held un- 
der the auspices of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society 
of which he was President. He made the opening address 
and introduced Eeverend Frederic Siedenburg, S. J., as chair- 
man, who in turn announced Most Eeverend George William 
Mundelein, Archbishop, and other speakers. He was at early 
Mass and Holy Communion Christmas morning. It was a 
bright, cold morning, the sun shining but the ground all white 
with new-fallen snow, but the snow was no whiter than his 
silver hair as he came home from church that morning with 
two of his grandchildren (both as tall as he) on either side 
of him. 

-His last sickness was of only a week^s duration and it 
seemed so slight at first that he would not allow a doctor to 
be called in. When on the second day a physician was sum- 
moned in spite of him, there seemed to be nothing alarming. 
But on Wednesday night an artery in his foot became clogged 
and gangrene set in. On Thursday evening the physician 
said it was the beginning of the end. He was not told the 
verdict but that night he himself said quite simply, **The call 
has come.'' So with a smile upon his lips and a look of per- 
fect peace and serenity on his face without a sigh, without a 
tremor, gently, fearlessly he stepped gallantly out into eter- 
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nity. The world became indeed desolate but surely Heaven 

opened wide its gates to admit a rare and beautiful soul. 

# * * * * 

THE FUNERAL OBSEQUIES 
The solenm funeral rites were an eloquent tribute to the 
rectitude of William J. Onahan's life. The sublimity of the 
Catholic ritual, than which nothing human is more impres- 
sive, was made manifest in the assemblage of prelates and 
clergy vested in accordance with church laws and usages for 
such a solemn occasion. 

The Requiem Mass was solenmized at St. Patrick ^s 
Church of which the deceased had been one of the earliest and 
most distinguished parishioners. The Mass was celebrated 
by the pastor, the Reverend William J. McNamee, assisted 
by the Reverend Frederic Siedenburg, S. J., Dean of Loyola 
School of Sociology and First Vice-President of the Illinois 
Catholic Historical Society, as deacon, and the Very Rev- 
erend F. A. Purcell, D. D., rector of Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, sub-deacon. The sermon, was preached by the 
Very Reverend John A. Cavanaugh, C. S. C, president of 
Notre Dame University. The Most Reverend George W. 
Mundelein, D. D., was present and gave the last absolution. 

« « * « * 

Pebsonal Tribute to the Late William J. Onahan, LL. D., 
BY THE Reverend John Cavanaugh, C. S. C, D. D,, 
President of the University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Bom at Leighlin Bridge, County Carlow, Ireland, in the 
year 1836, William Onahan had the good fortune of inheriting 
the noblest and most heroic blood of Europe. His ancestry 
embraced the men and women who, during centuries of sub- 
lime devotion and endurance, held faith against the wiles of 
statecraft, the brutal power of infamous government and the 
most alluring seductions of the world. Brought up on the 
hero tales and ballads of a noble but oppressed people, the 
very fibre of his soul, in his earliest years, was refined and 
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strengthened by the sights and sounds of every day life. 
Nourished on the ancient and beautiful literature of Ireland, 
the gentlest, strongest, loftiest instincts of his nature grew 
from year to year, when, as a young man, he turned his back 
on the ancient and mellow civilization of Ireland for the rude- 
ness and crudeness of life in America at that period. He em- 
bodied, in his striking physique, in his agile and adaptable 
mind, in his gift of graceful and dynamic expression, in his 
loyalty to the old land, the old creed, the old memories, the 
old traditions, the very genius of the Irish people. 

Shortly after his advent to this friendly haven into 
which had sailed so many hundreds of thousands of his own 
people in quest of peace and opportunity, Mr. Onahan ar- 
rived in Chicago. From that moment he became the leader 
of his people. Gifted with a handsome figure, with noble 
features, with engaging manners, with rare instincts for 
leadership, young Onahan at once assumed a prominent place 
among men of Irish blood in Chicago. Sixty years ago the 
Irishman was little understood in this country. The vulgar 
comedian on the stage, and the more vulgar newspaper para- 
grapher, had joined forces with the ribald bigot to misrepre- 
sent the Irish character. God knows, we were not without our 
faults, but they were gentle faults, capable of discipline and 
willing to be ^sciplined, and they were associated with mar- 
velous virtues and excellencies which America needed and 
which America would love when she came to know them. On 
the other hand, the American people were unknown in many 
ways to the Irish immigrant. With quick intuition he would 
soon come to understand. But in the meantime it was neces- 
sary for someone to interpret the Irish immigrant to the 
American and the American himself to the Irish immigrant. 
This was a golden opportunity for the right man. The vener- 
able Patrick Donahoe did it in Boston ; the great Archbishop 
Hughes did it in New York; the ever-to-be-lamented Boyle 
O'Eeilly did it through his poems and his newspaper work 
over the whole country. It was William J. Onahan who did 
it most conspicuously and brilliantly for Chicago and the 
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Middle West. For years it was he who must appear on any 
public occasion to represent our people. For years it was he 
who must have membership and activity in historical societies 
to keep us in countenance. For years it was he who must 
guide and advise the inexperienced and unskilled in political 
policies. For years it was he who must stand out as the lead- 
ing Catholic layman of the West. 

Is it any wonder, then, that naturally and unconsciously 
he came to assume before the whole American people a posi- 
tion of prominence. His place among the laity of America 
was comparable to the place held by his illustrious friend, 
Archbishop Ireland, among the hierarchy. These two de- 
voted friends were not the only great leaders we have had, 
but each was mighty and zealous, most venerable and most 
honored. It was this perhaps more than anything else in the 
life of Mr. Onahan which made him peculiarly beloved and 
trusted throughout the length and breath of America. It was 
no mere rhetorical flash in the pan which dubbed him univer- 
sally, *'The Premier Layman of America*'. 

A service so distinct and peculiar as to call for special 
remembrance he also performed. Perhaps I may best express 
it without offense by saying that he added public respectabil- 
ity to the Irish colony in the Middle West. Like that fine 
spirit, Colonel Mulligan, he was anxious that the Irish- Amer- 
ican name should be honored, the Irish- American spirit re- 
spected, Irish-American dignity and taste always vindicated 
and sustained, and hence whatever was tawdry or low-toned, 
or unrepresentative, he fought and vanquished and banished 
from our community life. To the end of his days this fine 
enthusiasm burned bright and hot. His zeal for the Church 
and his patriotic passion for the people from whom he 
sprang made him intolerant of anything that was low-class 
or inferior. 

This is not the place to evaluate his services in the 
political life of this city. Another will do this in his own 
way and with better understanding. But at least it may be 
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said that Mr. Onahan bore his share in the responsibilities 
and solicitudes of national and local citizenship. Lifted up 
to a high and venerable place in the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people of Chicago, he served them with con- 
spicuous brilliance and scrupulous integrity. No finer ex- 
ample of the Catholic man in politics has been seen in our 
country. Mr. Onahan had vision also. ^^ Where there is 
no vision, '' says the prophet, *Hhe people perish." And, 
indeed, people were perishing — our Irish-American people 
were perishing spiritually, physically and economically in the 
overcrowded tenements of the city and in dark, dirty spots 
where life and health and wholesomeness could not come to 
them. At the same time in the great virgin prairies and 
opulent valleys in the West and Northwest lay vast domains, 
vacant and smiling to the sun. There were great figures in 
the hierarchy who saw an opportunity to servq both the 
nation and the Irish- American immigrant. But the layman 
who, above all others, saw and appreciated the opportunity 
and the duty was William J. Onahan. There are vast com- 
munities in the Northwest whose forefathers were saved to 
the Church and placed on the crest of opportunity by the fore- 
sight and enthusiastic energy of bishops like Ireland and 
Spalding and such a layman as Mr. Onahan. 

It would require a volume to enumerate the large parts 
this striking figure has played in the public life of the nation, 
but it is impossible to close even this fragmentary sketch with- 
out mention of the great Catholic Congresses of Chicago and 
Baltimore which were organized chiefly by Mr. Onahan and 
whose success are in such large measure due to his wisdom 
and initiative. Always the dreamer of great dreams, always 
the doer of great deeds, always the leader with prophetic 
gift and unfailing judgment and sure instinct; always 
the loyal and self sacrificing servant of his Faith and 
his Fatherland and America, this chivalrous knight who, 
in spite of his modernity and practicality made one think 
sometimes that he had just stepped out of some ancient 
century away back in the ages of Faith, moved with 
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grace and dignity down the highways and byways of life, 
receiving and giving blessings, enjoying honor, prosperity 
and acclaim from all good men. Universities deemed it an 
honor to themselves to confer degrees upon him. Notre Dame 
pinned upon his bosom her choicest distinction when she made 
him the Laetare Medalist of 1890. The Holy Father himself, 
from those ancient watchtowers upon which he sits in soli- 
tude to look out over the whole wide world, deigned to single 
him out for what was then a most signal honor, by making 
him a Count of the Sword and Cape. 

And so, he went his gentle, beneficent way through life 
and so, in God's good time, in a spirit of faith and fortitude, 
he fell asleep in God. His body lies in the midst of those whom 
he knew and loved best in life, and his spirit is with the 
saints. May his memory be his benediction! 

# * # # * 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the Most Eeverend 
Archbishop George William Mundelein pronounced the last 
absolution and all that was mortal of the distinguished dead 
was tenderly borne to Calvary cemetery for interment, fol- 
lowed by the esteem and prayers of a multitude of friends 
who could not but wish that they each when their hour shall 
come might be credited with a similarly righteous and use- 
ful life and that they might be assured of a death that held 
such promise of peace hereafter. 



